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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

¥¥¥ 

{The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed in this Department.'] 

HOT SPONGING 

Dear Editor: I cannot resist an answer to the inquiry of "A Nurse in 
India " in the November Journal, regarding temperature of water for hot sponge 
in enteric fever. 

Whenever I find a very nervous patient I ask the doctor to allow me to 
use the hot sponge, a privilege which has never yet been denied me, and always, 
thus far, with excellent results. 

I place the alcohol bottle in the bowl and with water as hot as I can bear 
my hand in, sponge in the usual manner and then give the warm alcohol rub, 
as I find the latter also more soothing to the patient. 

As my helpful Journal just came to me to-day, and I am with an enteric 
fever and bronchitis case where hot sponging has been such a blessing, it seems 
a fitting time to reply. This patient is four years old, in a country village. 
He had convulsions for four days and nights before I came; nothing would 
seemingly quiet him, and I found him very nervous, delirious and restless, throw- 
ing off the bed-clothing and trying to get out of bed. Temperature, 106 4 / °; 
pulse, 128; respirations, between 70 and 80. He had been sponged in cold water 
by the doctor and mother with alarming results. 

I sponged in hot water for ten minutes, the temperature came down two 
degrees in half an hour, and has never gone to 105° since, the patient slept and 
results have been most satisfactory. He will recover, under ordinary 
circumstances. F. H. D. 

THE SUFFRAGE 

Dear Editor: The public school nurse and the visiting nurse must 
decidedly take issue with " Eastern Delegate " who finds the question of woman 
suffrage irrelevant at the San Francisco convention. 

It is a significant fact that the same age that has produced the highly 
trained nurse has raised the cry of suffrage for women. The same evolutionary 
force that has moved womanhood to the intelligent combating of disease and 
pain has impelled her also to study the remedying of every sort of public ill. 

We are learning that the moral welfare of society and its physical health 
stand in a direct ratio. Unless a community is made up of healthy bodies, it 
cannot have a strong, free, moral and intellectual life. To the physician and 
nurse belong the work of promoting this prerequisite health. But the efforts 
of these are tremendously handicapped by bad laws, incomplete laws, non- 
enforcement of laws. 

Is it of no concern to a body of nurses that laws made by men have not 

succeeded in suppressing unsanitary tenements, that boards of health are 

inefficient and indifferent, that tuberculosis stalks unchecked among us, that 

every city has to blush at its festering slums, that the bodies of little children 
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are stunted by long hours of toil in factories, that womanhood's vitality is 
sapped by occupations that make child-bearing difficult or impossible, that eco- 
nomic stress drives young girls to prostitution and utter physical wreckage, that 
criminals and feeble minded continue to marry and breed a race physically and 
morally degenerate — has all this no meaning to nurses as nurses f 

Shall we wave such problems aside and say that the power to influence their 
solution by the ballot does not concern a convention of nurses? 

I submit that there is no organization of women to whose support the 
woman suffrage movement might look more appropriately than to that of the 
Nurses' Associated Alumnae. 

Above and beyond the relation of the nurse to her own particular patient 
is the deeper, ever-present relation of the nurse to society. It is probable that 
the average private nurse is not forced, like the visiting nurse, to feel this fact 
with overwhelming pressure. But she has her share in the social responsibility. 
The problem is in the homes of the rich and the poor alike: how to secure the 
physical health that is necessary for good citizenship. A thoughtful nurse will 
see in the suffering of the individual patient the suffering of a whole world; 
and when nurses meet in convention, nothing can be more relevant than the 
question, will woman suffrage help in any degree to cure the world's sufferings? 

Opinions will differ on the answer to this question; but that its introduction 
at San Francisco was suitable and timely seems to this writer unquestionable. 

M. Elma Dame. 

[We wish that nurses generally would read the second volume of the " History 
of Nursing," for they would then better understand the relation between nursing 
and the movement for the emancipation of woman. — Ed.] 

FAILURE IN EXAMINATIONS 

Dear Editor: As we have to take the state examination in nine different 
subjects, is it fair, in case we fail in three or more of them, to have to retake 
the whole set? Some nurses on retaking an examination fail in subjects they 
passed in at the first trial. Why not take the second test in those topics only 
in which we fail? The May Journal informs us that thirty candidates failed in 
the New York examination in nursing of children and sixty-six in diet cooking, 
out of one hundred and forty. What causes so many to fail in these subjects? 
Are we properly instructed along the lines the state board requires? 

E. G. 

[R. G.'s letter was referred to Jane Elizabeth Hitchcock, secretary of the 
New York Board of Examiners, and her reply follows: 

•' The Board of Nurse Examiners follows as closely as possible the precedent 
of the other professions whose examinations are controlled by the Department of 
Education. In point of fact, however, it has not yet been able to demand as 
high a standard as that obtained by the other professions. In examinations in 
law, medicine, dentistry, etc., an applicant failing in one subject only is per- 
mitted to take an examination in that subject and must pass it successfully 
before the rest of his examination may be considered at all. Failing in more 
than one subject the entire examination is discounted and the applicant must 
retake all of the subjects to receive recognition. In the nursing profession, a 
successful candidate may fail in two subjects, provided the general average is 



